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The “affair” of the Chesapeake. 


At the request of several gentlemen; and, indeed 
in stmét concord with our general plan, we 

_proceed to Register a concise account of the 
attack on the United States’ frigate Chesapeake, 
by the British man of war Leopard, on the 22d 
of June, 1807, off the capes of Virginia. As, 
in some of the public documents we may find it 
useful to insert hereafter, the nature of the trans- 
action is pointedly exposed, the annexed account 
has beén made as short as a history of the case 
would admit of. 

We commence wiih the following annwnciation of 
the event from the Wutional Intelligencer; every 
part of which was afterwards substantiated by 
3ndubitable testimony. 


Wasutneton, June 26. 

British Outrage.-—We give the public the particu- 
Jars of the following outrage on the American flag, 
under the influence of feelings, which we are cer- 
tain, are in union with those entertained universally 
with our fellow-citizens; feelings which cannot, 
which ought not to be suppressed. We know not 
indeed that this savage outrage has a precedent in 
paval annals. 

On Monday last the U. S. frigate Chesapeake, 
of 38 guns, left the Capes, where there lay at anchor 
3 British squadron consisting of three two deckers 
and one frigate of 38 tor As she passed this 

















squadron, without molestation, one of the two 
deckers, the Leopard, put off, and went to se. 
defore the Chesapeake. When the latter came up 
wiih the Leopard, at the distance of about three 
leagues from the squadron, her commander, cap- 
tain Humphries, hailed the Chesapeake, and said he 
had a despaich to deliver from the British comman- 
der in chief (meaning admiral Berkeley of the Ame- 
rican station.) Commodore Barron, supposing it 
was a despatch for Europe, hove to, when captain 
Humphries sent on board of her a letter covering 
an order of admiral Berkeley, to take from the Che- 
gapeake three men alleged to be deserters from the 
Melampus frigate, and designating them by name. 
Commodore Barron replied by letter that no such 
men as named in admiral Berkeley’s order were on 
board, & added that his crew could not be mustered 
for examination by any other officers than his own. 
Tuls answer was couched in terms of politeness. It 
Was no sooner received than a broadside was dlis- 
charged from the Leopard. ‘The crew of the Chesa- 
exke at this time were not at quarters, consider- 
ing the Leopard a friend, and commodore Barron 
not contemplating the possibility of danger so im- 
meciately after leaving the Canes. No other attempt 
was therefore made to fight her than the discharge 
afew straggling guns, while the Leopard repeat- 

' three or four more broadsides; when the Chesa- 
ke struck her colors, after having three men 

1.ed and eighteen wounded. 
dD 








a 
A boat was then put off from the Leopard with 
an officer who demanded four men. Commodore 
Barron said he considered the Chesape: ke as a prize 
to the Leopard—the captain of which vessel, said 
no; that his orders were to take out the men, which 
having executed, he had nothing further to do with 
her. Thus dismissed she returned to Hampton 
Roads, where she now lies. She received in her 
hull twenty-two round shot, her foremast and main- 
mast were destroyed, her mizen-mast greatly injure 
ed, and her rigging and sails very much cut. 

Of the wounded eight are considered dangerous, 
and two have lost an arm. Commodore Barron 
suffered a contusion, received from a splinter which 
is not serious. No other officer is wounded, cxcept- 
ing midshipman Broom, and he but slightly. 

Nothing evinces in more striking colors, the in- 
solence of captain Humphries, than his immediate 
return after this outrage to the Capes where he now 
lies with the other ships of the squadron. 





-On the second day of July, the President of the 


United States isstied the annexed proclamation 
BY THOMAS JEFFERSON, 
PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, 
A PROCLAMATION. 

During the wars, which for sone time, have un- 
heppily prevailed among the powers of Europe, the 
United States of America, firm in the principle of 
peace, have endeavored by justice, by a rerular 
discharge of all their national and social duties, and 
by every friendly office their situation has admitted, 
to maintain withall their beiligerents, their accus- 
tomed relations of friendship, hospitality & commer. 
cial intercourse. Taking no part in the questions 
which animate these powers against each other, nor 
permittine themselves to entertain a wish but for 
the restoration of general peace, they have observed 
with good faith the neutrality they assumed, and 
they believe that no instance of departure from its 
duties can be justly imputed to them by anv nation. 
A free use of their harbors and waters, the mezns 
of refitting and of refreshment, of succour to their 
sick and suffering, have, at all times, and on equal 
principles, been extended to all, and this too »midst 
a constaht recurrence of acts of insubordination to 
the laws, of violence to the persons, and of trespass 
on the property of our citizens, committed by offi- 
cers of one of the belligerent parties received amon 
us. In truth these abuses of the laws of hospitality 
have, with few exceptions, become habitual to 
the commanders of the British armed vessels ho« 
vering on our coasts and frequenting our harbors. 
They have been the siibject of repeated representae 
tions to their government. Assurances have been 
given that pfoper orders should restrain them within 
the limit of the rights, and of the respect due ta a 
friendly nation: but those orders and assurances 
have been wituout effect; no instance of punish. 
ment for past wrongs have taken place. At lengih, 





a deed, transcending all we have hitherto scen or 
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suffered, brints the public sensibility to a necessary 
crisis, and our forbearance to a necessary pause. 
A frigate of the United States, —o toa state 
~ of peace, and leaving her harbor oma distant ser- 
vice, has been surprised and attacked by a British 
~ vessel of superior force, one of asquadron then lying 
in our waters and cover ng the transac‘ion, and has 
been disabled from service, with the loss of a 
number of men killed and wounded. This enormity 
was not only without provocation or justifiable 
cause, but was comsnitted with the avowed purpose 
of taking by force, from a ship of war ofthe Uni-ed 
States, a part of her crew, and that no circumstance 
might be wanting to mark its character, it had been 
previonsly ascertained that the sexzmen demanded 
were native citizens of the United States. Having 
effected his purpose, he returned to an anchor with 
his squadron within our jurisdiction. Hospitality 
under such circumstances ceases to he a duty: and 
a continuance of it, with such uneentroiled abuses, 
would tend only by multiplying injuries and inrita- 
tions, to bring on a rupture hetween the two nations. 
The extreme resort is equally oppesed to the in- 
terests of both, as it is to assurances of the most 
friendly dispositions on the part of the Pritish .go- 


vernment, in the midst-of which the outrage has! 


been committed. In this light the subiect cannot 
but present itself to that government, xnd strengthen 
the motives to an honorable reparation of the wrong 
which has been done, and to that effectual control of 
its navalcommanders, which alone can justify the go- 
vernment of the United States in the exercise ofthose 
hospitalities it is now constrained to discontinue. 

In consideration of these circumstances and of 
the right of every nation to regulate its own police, 
to provide for its peace and for the safety of its ci- 
tizens, and consequently to refuse the admission of 
armed vessels into its harbors or waters, either in 
such nambers or of such descriptions, as are in- 
consistent with these, or with the maintenance of 
tne authority of the laws, I have thought proper in 
- pursuance ef the authorities specially given by law, 
te issue this my PROCLAMATION, hereby requir- 
ing all armed vessels bearing commissions under the 

mment of Great Britain, now within the har- 
bors or waters of the. United States, immediately 
and witheut any delay todepart from the same, and 
interdicting the entrance of all the said harbors and 
waters to the said armed vessels, and to all others 
bearing commissions under the authority of the 
British government. 

{nd if the said vessels, or any of them, shall 
fail to depart as aforesaid, or if they or any others, 
so indicted, shall hereafter enter the harbors or 
waters aforesaid, I do in that case forbid all inter- 
course with them or any of them, their officers or 
erews, and do prohibit all supplies and aids from 
being furnis!:ed to them or any of them, 

And I do declare and make known, that if any 
person from, er within the jurisdictional limits of 
the United States, shall afford any aid to any such 
vessei, contrary to the prohibition coutained in 
this Proclamation, either in repairing any such ves- 
se], or in furnishing her, her officers or crew, with 
supplies of any kind, or in any manner whatsoever, 
or if any pilot shall assist im navigating any of the 
said armed vessels, unless it he for the purpose of 
carrying them in the first instance, beyond the li- 
mits and jurisdiction of the United States, or unless 
it be in the case of a vessel forced by distress, or 
eharged with public dispatches as hereinafter pro- 
vided for, such person or persons shall, on convic- 
tion, «uffer all the pains and penalties by the laws 


: : 

And Ido ‘hereby enjoin and require all persons 
bearing office civil or military within or under the 
authority of the United States, and all others, citi- 
zens or inhabitants thereof, or being within the 
same, with vigilance and promptitude to exert their 
respective authorities, and to be aiding and assist- 
ing to the carrying this Proclamation and every 
part thereof, into full effect. 

Previded nevertheless, that if any such vessel 
shall be forced into the harbors or waters of the 
United States by distress, by the dangers of the sea, 
or by the pursuit of an enemy, or.shall enter them 
charged with dispatches or business from their go- 
vernment, or shall be a public packet for the con- 
vevance of letters and dispatches, the commanding 
officer immediately reporting his vessel to the col- 
lector of the district, stating the object or causes 
of entering the said harbors or waters, and con- 
forming himself to the regulations in that case pre- 
scribed under the authority of the laws, shall be 
allowed the benefit of such regulations respecting 
supplies, stay, intercourse and departure as shall 
be permitted under the same authority. 

In testimony whereof, I have caused the seal 
of the United States to be affixed to these presents 
and signed the same. 

Given at the city of Washington this second day 
of July in the year of our Lord one 
thousand eight hundred and seven, and 
of the Sovereignty and Independence 
of the United States, the thirty-first. 
THOMAS JEFFERSON. 


[Seat.] 


By the President, 
JAMES MADISON, Secretary. of State. 
The British squadron still continuing in our waters, 

and the citizens of Norfolk (as did the whole body 
of the American people as thenews reached them) 
having entered into some spirited resolutions on 
the subject, and spontaneously seized their arms, 
among other things forbidding all communica- 
tion with the hostile ships, J. E. Douglas, the 
British commodore, in a letter dated on board the 
Bellona, Hampton Roads, July 3, 1807, addressed 
to the Mayor of Norfojk, insolently threatened as 
though he would obstruct the whole trade of the 
Chesapeake bay and its waters, unless some of 
these resolutions were “immediately annulled.” 
Richard Evers Lee, Esq. the Mayor, answered 
him as he deserved—but the brave commodore 
did not carry his threats into execution, though 
he suffered his people, at times, to amuse them- 
selves by firing at some of our vessels and roLbing 
a few others. Shortly after (July 5) the president 
of the United States issued his order to the 
governors of the several states for the equipment 
and organization ot 100,000 militia. The requi- 
sition was almost immediately complied wid 
a greater number of citizens volunteered their 
services than the quotas of most of the states 
allowed. The ardor of the people was indescriba- 
ble; that rancor of party, which, though it 
embitters social intercourse, may be necessary 
to the existence of a republican government, 
appeared lost jn the gereral desire to avenge 2 
common wrong, “At the cell of the law, ai? 
rallied round the standard of the law, and united 
in common efforts for the common good.”—But 
some afterwards=——began to spologize; and 
finally, a few openly justified the British admiral, 
though the act was disswowed by hie own gcvein- 
ment! 
Ina Halifax paperof June 7, were published the 
following orders of Admiral Berke’ey—being 
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provided tor such offences, 





those,under which captain U/umphries acted: 
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«By the-Honorable, George Cranfield Berkeley, | free will, 


| 


their awn confession." Of the other 


Vice Admiral of the white, and commander in|man taken from. the Chesapeake we have no parti- 


__ chief of his Majesty’s shi 


in the river St. Lawrence, along the coast of No-{ said he was 


and vessels, employed | cular information before us at present. The British 


ilty of piracy and mutiny, and hung. 


va-Scotia, the Island of St. John and Cape Bre- him—whether he was innocent or not appears. 
ton, the Bay of Fundy, and at and about the isl-|donbtful. : 


_ ands of Bermuda, or Somers’ Island. 


- We shall close this account with the proceedings 


; ) oe her 
Whereas many seamen, subjects of his Britan-|of the court of enquiryt—merely observing, tl 
nic Majesty, ie his Majesty's ships and vessels,| the British ministry disavowed the act of admiral 


chester, Halifax, Zenobia, cutter,) while at anchor 
in the Chesapeake, deserted and entered on board 
the United States frigate the Chesapeake, and 
openly paraded the streets of Norfolk, in sight of 
their officers, under the American flag, protected 
by the magistrates of the town, and the recruating 
officer belonging to the above mentioned American 
frigate, which magistrates and naval officer refus- 
ing to give them up, although demanded by his 
Britannic Majesty’s Consul, as well as the captains 
of the ships from which the said men deserted— 
The captains and commanders of his. majesty’s 
ships and vessels under my command, ate, thereiore, 
hereby required and directed, in case of pan. 
with the American frigate Chesapeake, at sea, a 
without the limits of the United States, to show to 
the captain of her, this order, and to require to 
search his ship for the deserters from the before- 
mentionéd ships, and to proceed and search for the 
same; and if a similar demand shall be made by 
the American, he is to be permitted to search for 
any deserters from their service, according to the 
customs and usage of civilized nations, on terms of 
peace and amity with each other. 

Given under my hand, at Halifax, Nova-Scotia, 

the ist of June, 1807. 
(Signed) G. C. BERKELEY. 

To the respective captains and commanders 

of his majesty’s ships and vessels, on the 

North-American station.” 


Three or four persons carried off as deserters 
were certainly proved to be American citizens. Mr. 
Erskine, the British minister, had applied to the 
Secretary of State for the delivery of Williim Ware, 
Daniel Martin, Jehn Strahan, and John Little, 
alias Francis, and Ambrose Watts, alledged to be 


ona, Triumph, Chi- Berkeley, and for a short time suspended him; he 


was, however, soon appointed to a more important 
command. By the arrangements entered into by 
Mr. Erskine, reparation for this outrage, murder 
and insult was partially made and accepted—but as 
his arrangement was disannulled, the assault is yet 
unatoned for, and cannot be forgiven or forgotien. 
It is ofno importante to the question whether the 
men were Americans or not—whether they. had 
been impressed or entered the British service volun- 
tarily. A vessel of war is always considered as part 
of the territory of the nation to which she belongs; 
and the act of Berkeley was,therefore,justly esiceemed 
as reprehensible as if he had attacked one ofour cities 
and after killing & wounding asymany as he thought 
fit, entered the same and carried off some of the ciii- 
zens to fight the battles of “the king, his master?” . 


At a Court of Enquiry assembled on board the 
United States ship Chesapeake, in the harbour 
of Norfolk and state of Virginia, ‘by order of the 
Hon. Robert Smith, Secretary of the Navy of the 
United States, and continued by adjournment 
from day to day, from Monday the Sth day of 
October, 1807, until Wednesday the 4th day of 
November, 1807. 

Present—-Captain ALexanper Muaray, Presi- 
dent, and Captains Isaac Hull and Isaac Chauncey, 
members thereof. : 

It appears to the court, that antecedent to the 
sailing of the Chesapeake, there had been reccived 
on board of her some persons who had been claimed 
by the British government as deserters trom the:r 
service, but who were not ordered to be delivered 
up by the American officers—that there was also a 
report in circulation, and generally known on board 
the Chesapeake, that a threat had been used by the 
captain of the British ship of war Melampvus, to 





deserters from his King’s service, and to have enter- 
ed on board the Chesapeake frigate. Though the 
United States did not admit the right to demand 
these men, or feel bound to give them up, supposing 
the facts to be as stated, an enquiry was instituted, 
and it appeared to captain Barron, that Ware and 
Martin were pressed from the American brig Nep- 
tune, by the British frigate Me/ampus, in the Bay 
of Biscay. Strahan, was impressed by the same 
vessel from on board a British Guineaman: and, 


to better his situation, had entered the service.—| 


Ware and Strahan had protections— Martin said he 
Jost his on leaving the Melampus frigate. By sub- 
sequent testimony on the oaths of many reputable 


persons, it appeared that Ware was born in Allegha-{ 


ny county, and Straka in Queen Ann’s county, in 
the state of Maryland. Martin, at 6 years of age, 
was brought to Westport, Massachusetts, by Wil- 
ham Howland, supposed from some of the Spanish 
settlements—at 14 years of age he was bound out as 
an apprentice, and after continuing some time im 
that capaeity, absconded: Little, alias Francis, 


and Watts, were reported by captain Barron. not iof, 


have been entered by ‘nis recruiting officer. On the! 
tril of Ware, Martin and Strahan, at Halifax, by 


take these men from the Chesapeake—that commo- 
'dore Barron had full Knowledge of the facts that 
‘such men were on board his ship, that they had 
‘been demanded by the British government, and had 
not been delivered up, the court are perfectly satis- 
‘fied; but no positive evidence has been adduced to 
| prove, that the report of the threat above mention 
; ed was communicated to him before his ship saited. 
| At appears to the court, that the Chesapexke | in 
proceeding from Hampton Roads to sea, passed a 
| British squadyon at anchor in Lynnhaven Bay, who 
‘at the time of her passing them were making sig. 
nals to each other, which was not only reported to 
commodore Barron by one of the officers, bui actu- 
ally observed by himself. 

It appears to the court that the British ship of 
war Leopard, of fifty guns, one of the squadron then 
at anchor within the limits of the United States, 
weighed immediately afier these signals were 
thrown out and stood to sea. 

It does not appear to the court, that at this time 
there was any vessel in sight, or any other object o 
induce her to go to sea, but the Chesapeake. 





_ * British account. 3 
+We have published only those, items which re- 





the British, they were admitted as Americans, but 
declare] ty have entered the service of their own 


late immediately to the attacks and its circum- 
atances. Barren was finally suspended. 
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“Yt appears to the court, that at the time the Leo- 
pard got under weigh, the wind was at south-south 
west and therefore fair for her to proceed to seu: 
but that instead of availing herself of this to clear 
the land, she hauled by the wind close round Cape 
Henry, and stood to the southward, under easy sail; 
thereby shewing that it was not his intention to get 
off the land speedily. . 

Tt appears to the court that afier this the wind 
became tight and baffling, and likely to shift, and 
came out from the eastward; that when this happen- 
ed, the Leopard shortened sail, and stogd to the 
eastward, — 

It appears to the court, that after this the wind 
did come out from about south south east, and that 
the Leopard then having thus got the weather guage, 
preserving it by tacking in shore when the Chesa- 
peke did so in order to get off her pilot, and afier 
the Chesapeake again s@vod offto the eastward, 
that the Leopard wore and bore down for her. 

It appears to the court, than when the Leopard 
éame along side of the Chesapeake. an officer was 
sent from her, with a communication fiom captai. 
Humphries,the captain of the Leopard, to commo- 
dore Barron, which the latter could not and did 
not misunderstand, but very correctly concluded 
to be a demand with which he ought not and could 
not comply, and one which, if refused, wouid be 
enforced if possible. 





‘It appears to the court, that although such was 
Phe situation and impression of commodore Barron | 


-at this time, yet that he did not still order his ship’ 


to be prepared for action, although ample time was | 
allowed for that purpose, the British officer being 
detained on board the Chesapeake fiom 35 to 45 
Minutes. 

It appear.: to the court, that after the British 
officer had left the Chesapeuke, bearing a positive 
refusal from commodore Barron to the demand 
which had been made by captain Humphries, and 


part of the sixth article of the rules and regulations 
tor the government of the navy of the United 
States, adapted by an act of the Congress of the 
United States, passed on the 23d day of April, 1500, 
entitled “An aci for the better government of the 
navy of the United States.” . 

It appears to the court, that although the Chesa-- 
peake might and ought to have been better defended 
than she was, vet that she was not in a situation at 
the time of the attack made upon her to have ena- 
bled so gallant a defence being made as might be 
expected. Some of her guns were not securely 
fitted in their carriages, some of her sponges and 
wads were too large, few of her powder horns were 
filicd, her matches were not primed, some of her 
rammers were not in their proper places, the ma- 
rines were neither supplied with enough of car- 
tridges, or were those which they had of the proper 
size. None of these circumstances however could 
have influenced commodore Barron in striking 
his colors, because they were not known to him at 
the time. 





4 — 
Malthus on Population. 


An Analytical Review of the “Essay on the Principle 
of Population, by T’. R. Malthus, A. M.” with some 
remarks more particularly applicable to the present 
and probable future state of the United States. 


No subject can more deservedly engage the 
attention of the statistical or political reader; or be 
more deeply intéresting tothe philosopher, than 
that which embraces the first principles of the rise 
and fall of nations—which opens to his view the 
causesof emigration, revolutions, wars, coloniza- 
tion, &c. and which leads to a clear judgment 
of the form of government best calculated to secure 
the happiness of mankind, and thereby conduce to 
the great end of creation. 

Various writers in different ages of the world, 


afver commadore Barron was himself satisfied that have turned their studies and attention io this 
an attack upon his ship would be made, he did not important subject, among the most celebrated of 
take prompt, necessary and efficient means to pre- whom may be reckoned ‘Lord Hale, Sir James 
pare his ship for battle. That his first order was Stewart, the count de Buffen, Hume, Chalmers, 
merely to clear his gun deck, and the second after Price, &c.; but it was reserved for the learned 
the lapse of some time, was to get his men to quar- author under review to reduce it to a clear and 
ters secretly without beat of drum; although with perspicuous system. For, though he has modestly 
such a crew as he had on board, and in such a situ- entitled his work an “Essay,” 11 will be found to 
ation as the ship then was, it wasnot to beexpected contain so many important facts, introduced with 
that such orders could be effectually accomplished. a force of reasoning so jrresistably conclusive, 2s to 

It appears to the court, that the conduct of com- deserve a place among our most finished perform- 
modore Barron during the attack of the Leopard ances. He sets out upona postulatem which may 
manifested great indecision, and a disposition to without scruple be admitted, that ali living nature 
negociate, rather than a determination bravely to is constantly tending to excess of increase, but in 
defend his ship. That he repeatedly hailed the different ratios; otherwise the earth at the present 
Leopard during her attack upon him—That he moment would have been insufficient to have con- 
drew his men from their guns to lowering down tained its animate inhabitants. In a very early 
bouts to send on board of the attacking ship—and epoch of the world, philosophers found it necessary 
that he ordered his first lieutenant from his quarters to direct their enquiries to the means of checking 
during the attack, to carry a message on board of this excessive increase of the human species beyond 
the Leopard, at that time firing upon him. ‘those other portions of creation upon which they 

It appears to the court, that commodore Barron subsisted; and to this end in many countries whole 
ordered the colours of the Chesapeake to be struck, . families were barbarously put to death, while others 
and that they were struck, before asingle gun of; became exiles from home, in search of a precarious 
any kind was fired from her; and that at the time lexistence elsewhere. To this tendencygin animal 


. 3 broad side in a very short time. : 


they were so struck, her main deck battery was in 
a situation which would have enabled the return of 


The court is therefore of opinion, that the 
Chesapeuke was prematurely surrendered, at a 
time when she was nearly prepared for battle, and 
when the injuries sustained either on the ship or 





crew did not.mzke such a surrender then necessary; 
end thut for this commodore Barron falls under a 


life to increase beyond the means provided for its 
nourishment, may be justly attributed a considera- 
ble portion of the vice and misery of mankind; 
how interesting then to the philanthropist must be 
the inquiry into the most effectual means of correct- 
ing or ameliorating those unhappy effects! 

As a preliminary step to this enquiry, our author 
endeavours to ascertain what would be the natural 
inorease of population, if left to exert itself with 


. 





than twelve years. 
- possible for the population to double itself in ten 





~* 
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perfect freedom; or, in other words, to what extent 
procreation would be carried with an indefin 14 
mean support; and: “what might be expecied to 
be the rate of increase in the productions of the 
earth under the most favorable cireumstances.”— 
With regard to the first question, we know of no. 
country where all circumstances have combined.to 
oe to. population this freedom of exertion; but 

m ¢ontemplation of its increase in those coun- 


7 


‘tries were. the: manners are the most simple, and 


where the fewest obstacles exist, we are induced to 
‘believe that the increase of the human species 
would very far exceed that of anv other.. In some 


of the back settlements of North-America the popu-| 


lation-has been found to double itself in jifteen 
years3;.in other parts of the same country the 
period of doubling has been fixed at little more 
Sir William Petty supposes it 


years? From thecensus which at different periods 
has been made by the direction of Congress, it will 
be seen, that the United States, since their. first 


settlement, have continued to double their popula- 


tion in less than twenty-five years.3 This therefore as 
being the slowest rate at which any observer has 
calculated the increase of population, and as being 


far within the truth, our author has. fixed upon as 


the standard rate of increase, and pronounces, that 

“population when unchecked, goes on doubling 

itself every twenty-five years, or increases in a 
metrical ratio.” 

With respect to the productions of the earth, or 
the means to support the population, it has not been 
found soeasy to determine the rate of increase; so 
rauch depends upon the fertility of the soil to be 
cultivated, and the melioration of that . already 
under cultivation, that we cannot fix it at the same 
ratio as the increase of population, which, with the 
food necessary to support it, would go on to increase 
in the same proportion ad infinitum. In order how- 
ever, to fix upon the most: probable rate the aver- 
age produce may be taken of those countries 
in which agriculture is studied with the greatest 
assiduity, and jn which indus!ry may be supposed to 
receive its best direction. If we admit the produc- 
tions of the earth to be doubled in the first twenty- 
five vears; it would be contrary to all experience 
of the nature of land to suppose, that in the next 
twenty-five years, they would be quadrupled, even 
under the most favorable circumstances of cultiva- 
tion; it may be concluded, therefore, that the earth 
Cannot be made to increase its productions faster 
than in an arithmetical ratio. To shew the effects 
of these two different rates of increase in theis: 
strongest light, the whole earth may de supposed 
to contain “a population egual to a thousand 
million; the human species wou!d increaseas the 
numbers 1, 2, 4, 8, 16, 32, 64, 128, 256, and sub- 
sistence as 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7,8, 9: In two centuries 
the population would be to the means of subsistence 
as 256 to 9.” ‘This excessive force of. population, 
therefore, over the means of subsistence, must be 
kept down by some still more powerful check.— 
Tie two first books of qur author are taken up with 
the enquiry into: the nature of these checks, and 
their operation in different countries. He divides 
them into two general heads: viz. the preventive 
and the positivesnecks. The first, as farasit 1s 
voluntary, operates only upon man, who in the 


— 
, 


—_— 





1 Vide Price’s Observ. on Revers. Pay. 

2 Vide Polit. Arith, : 

3 Videa paper entitled “Facts and Calculations 
respect. ihe population of the United Siates.” 


exercise of his reason, is led many considerations 
toavoid the distress which he sees produced. in 
others eg the dictate.of nature, in an. early 


‘attachment marriage.. He sees the misery and 


.|horror of giving existence te beings which he has 


not the means to support, and refuses that natural 
inclination for obedience tuthe great Sime ig OP 
of our Creator, cresciteet multiplicamini. _ And 
when this self restraint is not foilowed by a vicious 
indulgence of the passions. in.a promiscueus mier- 
course with those abandoned females too frequently 
to be met with, it may be considered as the least 
evil of the principle of populations». | «». 
. The positive checks to population include ever 
cause Which contributes to shorten the natural du 
rations of life; such as all unwholesome cccup Hons, 
severe labor, and exposure to the.seasons; extreme 
poverty, common diseases and epidemics;..wars, 
plague and famine.. These obstacles, under the 
heads of preventive and positive checks, are «ll, re- 
solvable into moral restraint, vice and misery; pad 
when taken conjunctively, form the immediate. check 
to population asdistinguished trom the ultimatecheck 
produced by famine, or the want of food. The ope- 
ration of these checks varies considerably in differ- 
ent countries, according to the naturally healthy or 
unhealthy state of the climate, the vicious or moral 
customs, and the peaceful or warlike manners of 
che inhabitants. But in every country the efiects of 
population to excessive increase. are constant, and 
as constantly tend to produce wretchedness and mi- 
sery among the lower classes of society, When the 
food becomes inadequate to the support of the po- 
pulation, the preventive and pesitive cheeks will 
operate with greater force, vicious habits will pre- 
vail more generally, and all the causes of premature 
death will continue to operate till population is. re- 
duced to its proper level; comparative plenty must 
be the consequence, population will again increase, 
and the same effects will again succeed. Some ex- 
cellent remarks upon this vibration of the pepula- 
ition may be found in Sir James Steuart’s Political 
Economy... He compares the generative faculty to 
a spring loaded wi'h.a variable weight. Our, an- 
thor, however, without stoppinz* to establish these 
progressive and retrograde movements, lays down 
the following propositions:-— — 

“1st. Population is necessarily limited by the 
ineans of subsistence. 

2d. Population always increases where the means 
of subsistence increase. 

3d, The checks which repress the swperior pow- 
er of population, and keep its effects on a level with 
the means of subsistenee, are all resolvable into mo- 
ral restraint, vice and misery.” 

The first of these proposi‘ions is passed over as 
needing no illustration. Yo establish the two last, 
he conceives it sufficient to take a review of the 7m- 
mediate checks to population in the various statcs 
of society of the past and present time, 

In this review he begins with the lowest state of 
society of which we have any knowledge. ‘The 
inhabitants of Terra del Fuego are represented by 
captain Cook as being the outeasts of human na- 
ture, their only food, (said that celebrated voyage) 
was shell-fish, and they were destitute of every con- 
venience arising from the rudest art.4 There can 
be no difficulty then in fioding eut the checks to 
population ina country so represented. ‘The saine 
may he said of thenatives of Van Diemen’s’ land, 
and the istands of Andamar inthe East, who have 


_ 











4Vid. Cook’s first voyuge to observe tae transit 


{ of Yenus over the sun’s disk. 
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’ beet sometimes found upon the shores in the last 


wretched stages offamine.s The savage inhabitants 
of New-Holland are in a very little better situation 
than those already described. The difficulty and 
danger which every where attend their search after 


“food, and the barbarous customs which precede 


their marriage ceremonies, leave us without sur- 


"prise why so thin a population should be scattered 


over strch an extent of territory. 
tien of the women (says Mr. Collinse) is so wretch- 
ed, that I have often, on seeing a female child borne 


_on its mother’s shoulders, anticipated the miseries 


to which it was born, and thought it would be a 
mercy to destroy it.” The same historian tells us 
that the wife is generally selected from a tribe at en- 
mity with that of her intended husband, who steals 
upon her when alone, and after beating her to s!- 
lente with a club or stone, drags her on the ground 
over every impediment, until he reaches his own 
party, “where a most brutal scene ensues.” This 
outrage is resented only by retaliation whenever s!- 


formed huts, or not unfrequently in the seme huts. 
Perouse, Cook, Meares, enPbertie other voyagers, 
have observed that at the Nootka sound, they have 
seen more than eight hundred Indians collected in 
one hut: the filth and stench of which faréxceeded 
what Issues from the dens of any other knéwn ani- 
mals. It may readily be imagined what dreadful ha- 
voc would be made by an epidemic seizing upon’@ 


“The condi-| people under such ciréumstances; a whole tribe ie 


sometimes carried off to a single man: these fruitful 
sources of depopulation might be supposed to leave 
the means of support in abundance to the surviving 
inhabitants, but destitute of the means and ignorant 


of the arts of agriculture, and having since the in- 
troduction of arms among them, considerably 


reduced the number of wild beasts and game upon 
which they subsist, we find the population still in 
proportion to the food. At the present day this 
equilibritm may be produced perhaps by another 
cause; the Indians being driven from their ‘former 
lands, by the more powerful whites, to a narrow 


milar opportunities offer. ‘Thus treated, many of| extent o territory, having been obliged to learn from 


the females never bear children, and those who do, 
experience so many hardships and difficulties in 


their conquerors something of agriculture, which 
supplies to them those means of support which they 


rearing them, that but a small portion arrives at the| had been accustomed to look for in a wider range 


: are of puberty. Children who lose their mothers | of uncultivated forests. 
Ww 


lile at the breast are always buried alive in the 


of depépulation, the frequent and bleody wars 


rt This progress towardéi- 
vilization would naturally give a spur to procreation 


_ same grave with the mother! Besides these causes | —which, it might be inferred, would soon produce 


an excess of population; but a counterbalance may 


among these savages, and above all a fatal epidemic, | be found in the introduction of inebriating liquors 


resembling the small pox, which sometimes rages 
among them with incredible desolation, tend tokeep 
the population down to a level with the very scanty 


among therm, of which they are extravagantly fond, 
and by the enervating effects of which, vast num- 
bers. of them annually perish. Thus is the average 


supply of the animal and vegetable productions of| population of the American Indians kept upon a 


the country. 


The American Indians, like most other savages, 
are divided into tribes who subsist altogether by 
fishing and hunting. This mode of living necessarily 
requires a large extent of territory to supply their 
wants. Each tribe to entertain high 


level with the average means of subsistence.’ 
Among the Islands of the South Sea, particularly 
in New-Caledonia, the New-Hebrides, and New- 
Zealand, we meet with a savage race of beings who 
live almost wholly upon fish, which are to be 
obtained only at certam seasons of the year, and 


notions of the right of domain; infringements of|who are engaged in a perpetual warfare among 


- which by the hunting parties, are always followed 


by the most bloody and revengeful wars. These 
violations of mutual] sovereignty must take place 
whenever the nembers ofa tribe increase beyond 
the means of support which the territory allotted 
to them affords. They will of course encroach up- 
on the rights of their neighbours, and either be re- 
puised with considerable loss, or by destroying the 
proprietors of the invaded land, secure to them- 
selves the subsistence they sought. 

‘Their women are, for the most part, treated more 
like beasts of burden than human creatures like 
themselves; being compelled to perform the most 
menial offices, and execute all the laborious drudge- 
ry of their domestic economy. The men have been 


themselves; in New-Zealand, more especially, -nei- 
dees men nor women ever walk unarmed; they are 
incessantly on the watch for opportunities to sur- 
prise and destroy each other. So strongly does 
this jealousy and revengeful disposition appear, that 
if the humanity of Cook had not deterred him from 
listening to the solicitations of the different tribes 
or hamlets, he micht easily have exterminated tie 
whole race, as each village, by turns, invited him to 
assist in the destruction of some other. The 
inhabitants are savage in the extreme, and for the 
most part addicted to cannibalism, to which it 
appears they are instigated as much by inclination 
as by the imperious call of hunger. They devour 
with voracious fury the enemies slain in battle, and 


represented by some travellers as naturally void of|’tis not uncommon for some of their chiefs to kill 


all amorous or Justful affections: but the dissolute 
and libertine manners of some of the tribes, and the 
eariy prostitution of the females, would seem to con- 
tradict the opinion. It is certain the women are by 
no means prolific, having seldom more than two or 
three children, and of those few, all are put to death 
who She born with any defect of form, which will 
account for that exemption from deformity observed 
gizong the American Indians, and aseribed by mosi 
writers to their peculiar modeof managing their in- 
t:nts. The people of a tribe generally reside toge- 
ter, either in small villages composed of a few ill- 


£ Vig. Vancouver’s voyage, and Syme’s embassy 
io AVé. 


6 Vid. Collin’s account of New South Wales— 
eppend.z. 





a slave every moon to gratify his savage appetite. 
Captajn Cook relates that they ate with considerable 
greediness the train oil from some seal blubber 
which his men were engaged in preparing on the 
shore; he says, “they relished the very skimmings 
of the kettle, and dregs of the casks; but a little 
of the pure stinking oil was a delicious feast.”°— 
With such powerful and constantly operating 


~ 7 Consult Robertson’s Amer.ca—the Abbe Ray- 
nal, and Jefferson’s notes on the state of Virginia, 
in vl! of which are to be found strong arguments in 
support of our author’s position. 

® Vid. Narrative of captain Cooke’s voyage to 
the Pacific ocean. 

9 Voyage to the Pacific Ocean by captains Cooke, 
'C.ictke and Goie, Vo}. 1, page 130. 
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causes of depopulation, it is not wonderful that the} » | Histor tan eee 


people do not increase beyond their precarious mode 
of support. ’ -¥ ; 
On the beautiful and fertile shores of Otaheite, 


where there is a great comparative degree of civili- 


zation, We meet with a scene widely different. Eve-| 


ry thing seems to conspire to favor the strongest 
exertions of population. The power of vegetation Is 
so strong, that the very rocks. are described as ap- 
pearing luxuriantly productive. “The flat land 
which 
terjacent vallies teem with various productions that 
w with the most exuberant vigour; and at once, 
li the mind of the beholder with the idea, that no 
place upon earth can outdo this, in the strength 
and beauty of vegetation.”!0 Were there not, then, 
some powerful checks to the population, the island, 
in little more than a century, would become insul-. 
ficient to contain its inhabitants. These checks 
ave to be sought for in the habits and customs of 
the people. And first, we are told of strange 
societies formed of the higherclasses of both sexes, 
called Eareeoies or Erroes, the individuals of whom: 
sWear to perpetual celibacy, but far from intending 
thereby to lead a life of cold and joyless virgamity, 
they seem to form a mutual contract of shameless 
prostitution: 


“What's fame with us, by custom of our nation, 
«ee > > ° 

Is *mongst you women styl’d your reputation; 
‘About them both why keep we such a pother? 
“Part you with one, and Pll give up the other.” 


Their days are thus spent in promiscuous inter- 
course, and in the constant invention of the most la- 
scivious attitudes and libidinous exercises. If chil- 
dren should unhappily at any time be the fruit of 
this licentious intercourse, they are immediately 
smothered in the cruelest manner. It cannot be 
doubted, as captain Cook has very justly observed, 
that these societies tend in a great measure to “‘pre- 
vent the increase of the superior classes of people of 
which they are composed.” Nor are their criminal 
and pernicious consequences confined to themselves 
only; under the influence of their example, the 
lower classes practice infanticide without remorse, 
governed rather by caprice or fashion than by any 
feelings of shame at their illegitimate connection. 
Wives are purchased from their fathers, who, if not 
satisfied with the price paid by the husband, may 
at any time take his daughter away and. dispose of 
her to some more generous candidate. Ifa woman 
in the higher ranks of society has children by a man 
of inferior grade, she is at liberty to put them to 
death. To these great checks to population may be 
added the frequent wars with the neighboring is- 
lands, and the civil contentions among themselves, 
which are sometimes carried on in the most destruc- 
tive manner. “Yet, powerfully as these checks, viz. 
promiscuous intercourse, infanticide and war, must 
operate, we find the population sometimes so over- 
grown as to produce the most distressing famines, 
which to judge from the great decrease of popula- 
tion since the last visit of captain Cook, must have 
been very frequent, notwithstanding the immense 
fertility of the island. In the other islands of the 
South Sea, of which Europeans have acquired any 
knowledge, the same vices are observed to prevail, 
Wicd must.of course operate in a similar manner. 

(‘ro BS, CONTINUED.) 





Td. Vol. I. p. Lad. 
© Bouganmw.dle’s voyare round the world, c. {1 
pizl7. : 


unds the hills towards the sea, and the in-| 
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Of the Invasion of Spain by Ronaparte. ‘. 


ABRIDGED FROM THE MOST AUTHENTIC SOURCES. 
CHAPTER HU. 
(Continued from page 43.) 
When Labrador presented his powers, and re-__ 
quired the usual form in return, M. Chanipagny 
replied, these things were mere. matters of forin, | 
and wholly unconnected with the essential object 
of the negociation.. Bonaparte, indeed, had deter-., 
mined to force from Ferdinand.the form of a yohin-.. 
negociation, but he and his ministers consider- ae 
ed all other forms. as useless, The Frenchman — 
proceeded. to talk of the propositions. Labrador 
declared he could discuss no subject whatever, tril, , 
the previous formalities had been observed; and 
asked, if the king were at liberty? The answer was, 
theré could be no doubt. ‘Then, said he, he should 
be restored to his kingdom; but M. Champagny _ 
replied, that, with respect to his return to Spam, ¢ 
it was necessary he should come to a right under- © 
standing with the emperor, either personally or by, — 
letter. Already Ferdinand had had sufficient. 
reason to feel himself a prisoner; this language 
was such as could leave no doubt. In order, how- 
ever, that the whole might be apparent and noto- 
rious, Cevallos (April 28) addressed a note to the 
French minister of state, saying, that the king-had 
left Madrid with the intention of. meeting the 
emperor at Burgos, on the assurances which the 
grand duke of Berg, the ambassador, Reaularnois, 
and general Savary, had given of his approach; 
that in consequence of the azitauion o1 the pubiic. 
mind in Spain, it was impossible to answer longer 
for the tranquillity of the people, especially as they 
were apprized that their king had now been six, 
days at Bayonne. He had in the most soleinn 
manner, promised them on his departure, that he 
would speedily return. This, therefore, he wa; 
about to do; and he now made known his intentions, 
that they might be communicated to the emperor, 
whose approbation they would doubtless meet; he 
should be ready to treat, in his dominions, on ail . 
convenient subjects, with any persous whom it © 
might please his imperial-majesty to authorize. No- 
answer was returned to this despatch; but the spies — 
within the palace and the guards without, weie. 
doubled. A guard at the door even ordered the 
king and his brother one night to retire to their . 
apartments. Ferdinand’s mind was not yet so 
subdued to his fortunes as to brook this insult.— 
He complained bitterly of it; and the governor in 
censequeuce soothed him with courteous language, 
and expressed his disapprobation of such condiict. © 
The act, however, was repeated; and not chusing 
to expose himself a third time to insult, whiei lie 
had no means of resenting, he abstained from going 
out. 

Bonaparte had expected that Ferdinand would 
more easily be intimidated into compliance; in that 
case he would have recognized the validity of the 
father’s abdication; which, in fact, he did virtualty 
acknowledge, while treating with the son for his 
renunciation.. He now found it necessary to alter 
his plan of proceedings, and ordered Murat to send 
off Charles and the queen as expeditiously as 
possible to Bayonne. There was no danger of 
exciting any popular commotion by these circum- 
stances; but the deliverance of Godoy was also to 
be eitected: and artifice must be employed for this, 
wiless he resorted immediately to “force, which 1 
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was his purpose to avoid till the whole of his royal 
family were in his hands.. The release of this fa- 
vorite had been requested of Ferdinand during his 
Stay at Vittoria. He replied, that he had promised 
to his people to publish the result of a process, an! 
which the honor of many of his subjects, and the 
preservation of the rghts of his crown depended. 
Throughout the whole extent of Spain, he said, 
there was not a sjngle district, however small, 
which had not addressed complaints to the throne 
against that prisoner, The joy at his arrest had 
been general, and all eves were fixed upon the pro- 
ceedings. Nevertheless, he gaye his royal ward, 
that, if, after a full examination of the case, Godoy 
should be condemned to death, he would remit that 
punishment in consequence of the emperor’s inter- 
position, At the time when Ferdinand returned 
this answer to Bonaparte, he received advices from 
the junta of government, that Murat had required 
them to release Godoy; threatening, if they re- 
fused, that he would deliver him by force. They 
were informediin reply, of the answer which had been 
sent to Bayonne, and instructed to tell the Grand 
Duke, if he renewed his application’, that the busi- 
ness was jn treaty be:ween the two sovereigns, and 
that tlie result depended exclusively on the deci- 
gion of the king, 

‘The French have at all times had as littie public 
faith as any other nation in Europe; but whether 
under their old monarchy, thejr democracy, or 
their present absolute despotism, they have efiectu- 
ally protecied their agents and partizans in other 
countr:es,—Godoy had been the creature of France, 
and Bonaparte was resolyed to save him: he treat- 
ed, there‘ore, the letter of Ferdinand with con- 
tempt; and, having recourse to direct falsehood, 
sent information to Murat, that the Prince of As- 
turias had put the prisoner entirely at his dispo- 
sal, and ordered him to demand and obtain the sur- 
render of his person. A note was accordingly 
delivered to the junta, in Murat’s name, by genera! 
Bellaird, demanding the prisoner (April 20). Tis 
he said, was only a new proof of the interest felt by 
the emperor for the welfare of Spain; for his im- 
perial majesty could not recognize as king any oth- 
er than Charles IV, and by removing the Prince de 
Ja Paz to a distance, he wished to deprive malevo- 
lence itself of the possible belief, that that monarch 
would ever restore him to confidence and power.— 
One member of the government, Don Francisco 
Gil, protested against yielding to the tyrani, be- 
eause it was not authorised by Ferdinand their 
king: the others were intimjdated by the threats of 
Murat, and commanded the Marquis de Castellar, 
to whose custody Godoy had been committed, to 
deliver him up. That nobleman reluctantly obey- 
ed; and he was removed, by night, under a strong 
guard, to Bayonne. 

In obtaining the release of this wretch, Bona- 
parte had probably no other view at the time, than 
of preserving that uniform system af protection 
towards his agents, which pride as well as policy 
dictuted. But when he found his design unexpect- 
edly impeded by the firmness which Ferdinand and 
his counsellors then displayed, he perceived that 
Godoy might yet be useful; and when Charles 
arrived at Bayonne, the favorite was restored to 
him, and reinstated as minister, that he might, by 
a lust act of office, consummate his own infamy, 
and complete the destruction of that dvnasty whieh 
hud vajsed him, and the country which had given 
him birth. Willing to be revenged on Ferdinand, 
and now also hating Spain, Godoy, who ha‘ hith- 
arto seconded the projects of Bonaparte, because 





he was duped by the hopes of aggrandizement, | 


now forwarded them with equal eagerness for the 
sake of vengeance. It was necessary that Charles 
should be prepared to treat his son as an enemy, a 
rebel and a traitor; and that, while he punished 
him.as such, for having accepted his abdication, 
he should be made to resume the crown, solely for 
the purpose of transferring it to a stranger; and 
that stranger one from whose treacherous and une 
provoked aggressions he himself, but a few weeks 
before, attempted to fly to America, abandoning 
his kingdom. To this resolution, monstrous as it 
was, the unhappy king was brought. Cevallos sup- 
poses that he was compelled to it; it is more pro- 
hable that the ascendancy of the favorite was suffi- 
cient to make him fancy it was his own sct and 
deed. Fear might have extorted the renunciavon, 
but the manner in which he personally treated his 
son, sprung evidently from his own feelings, exas- 
perated by Godoy. 

Ferdinand had now only to choose between de- 
gradation and destruction. He made, however, 
one effort in behalf of himself and ot Spain, and 
addressed his father in a letter not less dignified 
than respectful, in which he at the same Ume as- 
serted his right to the crown, and his readiness to 
restore it (May 1). The king, he said, hed admit- 
ted that the proceedings at Aranjuez were inno de- 
gree occasioned or mfluenced by him, and hed 
told him, that the abdication had been voluntary, 
and that it was the bappiest act of his life. He 
still declared that jt was an act of his own free w.1l; 
but professed that it had been made with the men- 

al reservation of aright to resume the throne when- 
ever he thought proper; and now he reclaimed it, 
avowing at the same time, that he wouid neither 
return to the throne nor to Spain. The fundamen. 
tal laws of the kingdom conferred the crown upon 
himself, he said, upon his father’s free resignation 
of i’. His father had freely resigned; and yet now 
recl:imed the crown, withont any intention of re- 
taining it. Here, then, he required an act of duty 
which the son gould not perform, without violating: 
the duty which he owed to his subjects. But both 
might be reconciled; and Ferdinand would wiliing- 
lv return the crown to his father, on condition, 1, 
That they beth return to Madrid. 2. That a Cor- 
tez should be assembled there; or, if Charles ob- 
jected to so numerous a body, that all the tribunals 
and deputies of the kingdom should be convoked. 
3. That the renunciation should be executed in due 
form, in the presence of the council, and the mo- 
tives stated which induged him to make it; these, 
Ferdinand said, were the love which he bore to his 
subjects, and his anxiety to secure their tranquility, 
and save them from the horrors of acivil war. 4. 
That the king should not be accompanied by indi. 
viduals who had justly excited the hatred of the 
whole nation. 5. Thot, if the king persisted in his 
present in‘ention, neither to reign in person nor to 
return to Spain, Ferdinand should govern m his 
name. There is no one, said he, who can have a 
claim to be preferred before me. I am summoned 
thereto by the laws, the wishes, and the love of my 
people, aud no one can take more zealous and bouns 
den interesi in their welfare. 

In the answer to the letter, the style as well as the 
purposes of Bonaparte, are apparent. (Mzy 2.) 
Charles began, by declaring, that Spain could be 
saved by the Emperor alone. Froip the peace of 
Basle, he had seen that ihe essential interests of his 
people were unseparably connected with the preser- 
vaiion of a good understanding with France; and 
he had spared no sacrifices to preserve it. Foreed 
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dy the. sion of England into the war, Spain 
had suffered more by it than any other state, and 
the consequent calamities had been unjustly attri- 
buted to his ministers; nevertheless he had the hap- 
piness of seeing the kingdom tranquil within, and 
was the only one among the Kings of Europe, 
who sustained himself amid the storms of these lat- 


ter times. This tranquillity Ferdinand had disturb-} 


ed; misled by the aversion of his first wife towards 
France, he thoughtlessly participated in the preju- 
dices which prevailed against the minister of his 
parents. “It became necessary for me,” said Charles, 
“to recallect my own rights, as a father and as a 
king. I caused you to be arrested;—I found among 
your papers the proof of your crime. But I melt- 
ed at seeing my son on the scaffold of destruction. 
I forgave you—and from that moment, was compel- 
led to add to the distresses I felt for the calamities 
of my subjects, the afflictions occasioned by the 
dissentions in my own family.” 

The part which followed must have been designed 
by Bonaparte to conceal the manifest proofs of his 
own hand, which appear in the rest of the letter. — 
The Emperor of France, it was here said, believing 
that the Spaniards were disposed to renounce his 
alliance, and seeing the discord that prevailed in 
the royal family, inundated the Spanish provinces 
with his troops under various pretences. While 
they occupied the right bank of the Ebro, and ap- 
peared to aim only at maintaining the communica- 
tion with Portugal, the king was not alarmed: but 
when they advanced towards the capital, then he 
felt it necessary to colJect his army round his person, 
that he might present himself, in a manner becom- 
ing bis rank, before his august ally—all whose 
doubts he should have removed. For this purpose 
his troops were ordered to leave Portugal and Ma- 
drid, not that he might abandon his subjects, but 
that he might support with honor the glory of the 
throne. Extensive experience had also convinced 
him, that the Emperor of the French might enter- 
tain wishes conformable to his particular interest, 
and to the policy of the vast system of the continent, 
which might be inconsistent with the interests of 
the Spanish Bourbons. Ferdinand availed himself 
of these circumstance’, to accomplish the conspi- 
racy of the Escurial. Qld, and oppressed by infir 
mity, his father was not abie to withstand this new 
calamity—he repaired therefore to Bonaparte, not 
as a King, not at the head of his troops, not with 
the pomp of royalty, but as an unhappy and aban- 
doned j-ince, who sought refuge and protection in 
his camp. To that Emperor he was indebted for 
his own life, and for the lives of the queen, and of 
the minister whom he had appojnted and adopted 
into his family. Every thing now depended upon 
that great monerch. 

However suspicious were the circumstances un- 
der which the decree of abdication appeared, the 
probabilities that the decree was obtained by com- 
pulsion are not in the slightest degree strengthencd 
by the testimgny of Charles at Bayonne, when he 
was in far stricter duress, and far greater danger 
than at Aranjuez. But in eyery line of this letter, 
the language of Bonaparte may be recognized: 
there is his dread and hatred of popular assemblizs 
—his affection of philosophy—his perpetual refer- 
ence to force as that to which all things must boy; 
and there is one of those direct, plain, palpable, de- 
monstrable falsehoods, of which manv men, affect- 
ng greaness, so ofien and so imprudently avail 
themselves. [f Ferdinand originally intended to 
supplant his father, it was by the help of France that 

¢ hoped to effect it. The only act of consp.acy 


| tifice. 


roved against him and his party, Was, that they had 
attempted to form this alliance. For this very act, 
Bonaparte, in his letter to Vittoria, had ‘censured 
him; and yet, one reason here assigned for depriv- 
ing him-of the crown, is his li of France.—— 
There needs no reasoning to detect so gross an ar- 
Ferdinand’s answer (May 4) to this extraordi- 
nary paper is like his former letter, highly honoura- 
ble to himself and his advisers, He estas almly remind- 
ed his father of the inconsistencies of the changes 
thus adduced against him. As for the affair of the 
Escurial, he said, eleven councellors, chosen by 


jthe King himself, were unanimously of opinion, 


that there was no ground for the accusation; nor 


‘could opinion have been obtained by undue means, 
uence as he was, at that time, and ~ 
virtually a prisoner. The King spoke of the dis> 


wholly without infl 
trust occasioned by the entrance of so great a fo- 
reign force into Spain: might he be téid, that no 
alarm need have been given by troops entering as 
friends and allies.. He said that his own troops 


were collected at Aranjuez to support the glory of 


the throne: might he be reminded, that be had given 
orders for a journey to Seville, and the troops were 


to keep upor that road. Every person believed’ 


there was an intention of emigrating to America, 
manifest as it was that the royal family were going 
to the coast of Andalusia; and it was this universal 
belief which occasioned the tumults at Aranjuez. 
In those tumults, the king knew that his son took 
no other part than by his own comand, to protect 
from the people the object of their natred, who was 
believed to be the proposer of this journey. The 
Emperor ina letter to Ferdinand, had said his mo- 
tive was to induce the king to make some reforms, 
and separate from his person the Prince de la Paz, 
whose influence was the cause of every calamity. 
The universal joy which his arrest produced 
throughout the whole nation, evidently proved that 
this was indeed the case. Asto the rest, Charles 
himself was the best witness that, in the tumul (8 at 
Aranjuez, hota word was whispered against him, 
nor against any one of the royal family:—on the 
contrary, he was applauded with the greatest de- 
monstrations of joy, and heard the loudest profes- 
sions of fidclity to his august person, On this ac- 
count the abdication surprized every one, and no 
person more than Ferdinand himself, no one expec- 
ed or would have solicited it—It was entirely volun- 
tary on the part of the king, and he described his 
signature of the abdication as the happiest transac- 
tion of his life. 


He proceeded to comment upon the charge ofhis © 


hatred towards France. In what had it appeared? 
Were not the various letters which, immeciiaiely 
after the abdication, he addressed to the Emperor, 
so many proofs that his principles, with respect to 
the relations of friendship and strict alliance happily 
subsisting between the two countries, were those 
that the kinghad inspired him with? Had he not 
shown his unlimited confidence in the emperor, by 
going to Madrid the day after the Grand duke of 
Berg had entered that city with a great part of his 
army, and garrisoned it; so that, in iact, to go there 
was to deliver himself into his hands? Had he not, 
in conformity to the principle of alliance, and to 
his father’s wishes, written to request a Princess of 
the house of Bonaparte in marriage? Had he not 
senta deputation to Bayonne to compliment the 
Emperor in his name? then persuaded his brothez, 
the Infante Don Carlos, to set off, that he might 
pay his respects to him on the frontier? Lastly, 
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on the faith of the assurances given him by the 
French ‘Ambassador, by the Grand Duke and 
by General Savary, who had just arrived from 
France, and who-had solicited an audience, to tell 
him that the Emperor only expected him ta follow 
the same system towards France as his father had 
adopted, in which case he should be acknowledged 
as king of Spain; and all the rest would be forgot- 
_ ten? How any of his letters, proving an enmity to- 

wards France, should have come into the Emperor’s 
hands, he could not comprehend, knowing, as he 
did, that he had never written any. 

Ferdinand then referred to his former proposals. 
“I signified,” said he, “my disposition to renounce 
the crown in your favor, when the Cortes should 
be convened; and if not convened, when the coun- 
cil and deputies of the kingdom should be assem- 
bled; not because I thought this was necessary to 
give effect to the renunciation, but because I 
thought it convenient to avoid injurious novelties, 
which frequently occasion divisions & contentions, 
and to have every thing attended to which respected 
your dignity, my own honor, and the tranquility 
of the realm. If your majesty should not choose to 
reign in person, I rN hated in your royal name, 
or in my own; for nobody but myself can represent 
your person, possessing, as I do, in my own favor, 
the decision of the laws, and the will of the people; 
nor can any other person have so much interest 
in their prosperity.” 

On the day after this letter was written, (May 5) 
Bonaparte had an hour’s conference with Charles; 
at the conclusion of which Ferdinand was called in 
by his father, to hear, in the presence of the Empe- 
ror, and of the queen, expressions,* says Cevallos, 
so disgusting and humiliating, that I do not dare to 
record them. While all the rest were seated, he 
was Kept standing, and his father ordered him to 
make an absolute renunciation of the crown, under 
pain of being treated, with all his household, as an 
usurper, and a conspirator against the lives of his 

ents. For the sake of his adherents he submit- 
ted, (May 6) and delivered a renunciation, couched 
in such terms as at once to imply compulsion, and 
_ Yeserve the condition of his father’s return to Spain, 
“His former renunciation,” he said, “he had believ- 
ed himself bound to modify by such conditions as 
were equally required by the respect due to the 
king, the tranquility of his dominions, and the 
preservation of his own hgnour. These modifica- 
tions, to his great astonishment, had excited indig- 
nation in the king, who, without any other grounds, 
had thought proper, in the presence of Bonaparte 
and of his mother, to revile him with the most hu- 
mi.iating appellations, and to require from him 
an unconditional renunciation, on pain of being 
treated, with all those of his council, like a traitor. 
Under these circumstances, said he, I make the re- 
nunciation your majesty commands, that you may 
return to the government of Spain, in the same 
state as when you made the voluntary abdication 
in my favor. | 

Ferdinand was not aware, when he executed 
this form of renunciation, that his father was no 
longer qualified to receive it. Bonaparte had not 
waited for this preliminary to conclude his mock 
negociations with Charles. This wretched puppet 
addressed an edict on the 4th, to the Supreme 





* It was rumoured about this time. in unofficial 


Junta at Madrid, nominating Murat lieutenant-ge- 

neral of the kingdom, and in that quality, presi- 

dent of the government. . The reason assi ‘was 

that one same direction might be given to all the 

forces of Spain, in order to maintain the security 

of property and public tranquility against enemies, 

as well exterior as interior. A proclamation to the | 
people accompanied this edict. They were told that 

their king was occupied in concerting with his ally, 

the emperor, all that concerned their welfare, and 

they were warned against listening to perfidious men 

who sought to arm them against the French, and 

the French against them. All those who spoke: 
against. France were said to be men who thirsted 

for the blood of the Spaniards, enemies of that na- 
tion, or agents of England, whose intrigues would 
involve the loss of the colonies, the separation of the 

provinces, and a series of years of calamity for the 
country——“T'rust to my experience,” said the 
poor mouth-piece, and obey that authority which I 

hold from God and my family. Follow my exam- 
ple, and think that in your present situation, there 
is no prosperity or safety for the Spaniards, but in 

the friendship of the great Emperor, our ally.” On 
the same day Charles addressed a letter to the 
Supreme Council of Castile and the Council of 
Inquisition, informing them, that having resolved, 
in the present extraordinary circumstance, to give 
anew proof of affection towards his beloved sub- 
jects, he had abdicated all claims ba re the Spanish 

kingdoms, in favor of his friend and ally, the 
Emperor of the French. The treaty of resigna- 
tion, he said, stipulated for the integrity and inde- 
pendence of those kingdoms, and the preservation 
of Popery, not only as the predominant, but as the 
sole and exclusive religion in Spain. The councils 
were ordered to make every exertion in support 
of the emperor, and above all, with their utmost 
care to preserve the country from insurrections and 
tumults. ! : 

The preamble tothe treaty of resignation (May 5) 
states, that the object of the two contracting princes 
was to save Spain from the convulsions of civil and 
foreign war, and to place it in the sole position, 
which, under its present extraordinary circumstan- 
ces, could maintain its integrity, guarantee its co- 
lonies, and enable it to unite all its means to those ot 
France, to obtain a maritime peace. There is some- 
thing like madness in Bonaparte’s feelings respecting 
the maritime strength of England; it haunts him 
every where, and breaks out in expressions of ha- 
tred upon the most irrelevant occasions. By the first 
article, Charles ceded all his rights to the throne of 
Spain and the Indies, having only had in view, he 
said, during his whole life, the happiness of his 
subjects, and constantly adhering to the principle, 
that all the acts of the sovereign ought solely to at- 
tend to that object. This cession was represented 
as the only means which could re-establish order. 
It was stipulated that the integrity of the kingdom 
should be maintained; that the prince whom his 
majesty the emperor should judge proper to be plac- 
ed on the throne of Spain, should be independent, 
and the limits of the country should undergo no al- 
teration. In return for this cession, he promised an 
asylum in France to the King and Queen, anid the 
Prince de la Pas, the full enjoyment of their rank 
and a splendid revenue from his treasury: ‘Plus 
convention was signed by General Duroc, grand 
marshal of the palace, on the part of Bonuparte, and 





articles, that the queen had declared Ferdinand to 
be illegitimate. Bonaparte, it wil! be remembered, 
told the prince he had no other right to the crown 
than what he derived from his mother. 


on the part of Charles by Godoy, under luis tiles, 
[Spanish and Portuguese, of Prince dela Paz, and 
Count of Evora-monte. ‘Thus did thisoman, the last 
and worst of that succession of favurites who have 
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reference to’ his father only.-A farther renunciation] 


ject, Bonaparte bade him chuse: between cession 
' and death. Prince, il faut oper entre la cession et la 
_ mort. This is the statement of Cevallos, and it is’ 
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been the ‘eurse of Spain, consummate his own crimes 


—and, as far as in him lay, the total degradation of | 
his country; rejoicing probably in ‘the revenge} 


which he wis taking*upon a nation, by whom he was 
so righteously abhorred. Having done his work, 
he passed on into France, there to pass the remain- 
der of his days neglected and despised, and to leave 
behind him a name more infamous than any in Spa- 
ftish history. Qne'proclamation. more was issued 
in the name of Charles, calling upon all his. former 
subjects to concur in carrying into’ effect the dispo- 
sitions of his “dear friend the emperor Napoleon,” 
and exhorting them to avoid popular commotions, 
the effect of which could only be havoc, the destric- 
tion of families, and the ruin of all. ‘ i 
Ferdinand, had hitherto renounced his right of 


was demanded from him: it was not tamely yielded, 
and in his last conference ‘with him:upon the sub- 


so probable, that it cannot reasonably be doubted. 
That tyrant long represented the resignation as vo- 
funtary on Ferdinand’s part; he has, however, at 
length admitted that force was used, endeavoring at 
the same time, to shew that the prince was left at 
freedom. A proposal, it is said, in this curious 
statement of the nefarious transaction, was made to 
him to return to Spain, and he was offered a convoy 


breadth‘is vety unequal. It is chiefly.umeult 
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Rie, interline of Draraage ell Kkanen by this 
‘tame.of ew Biscay, has a population of 159,700 


souls, and surface of 16,873 leagues. It occur 
ground than the united kingdoms of . Grea 
and Iréland. Its length is 232 leagues, 
and inhabited by warlike and independent Indians 
One of these tribes are accustoined to use their 
dog's as beasts of burthen, though they appeared to 
have plenty of horses. A continual war exists be- 
tween the Indians and Spaniards. 


There are reckoned in this intendancy one city, 
six towns and one hundred and ninety-nine villages. 
Durango, or Guadiana, the residence of the in- 
tendant and bishop, is situate in the most southern 
part of the province, 170 leagues distant, in a 
straight line from Mexico, and 298 from the eity of 
Santa Fe. The elevation of the town is 6,800 fee 
and falls of snow are uent. In the environs o 
Durango, is a great mass of malleable iron, supposed 
to weigh 41,933 lbs. of the identical composition of 
the zrolithos, which.fell near Agram, in Hungary, 
in 1751. Its population is 12,000. ._ Chikuahua has 
several mines in its neighborhood, and 11,000 inha- 


bitants. San Juan de Rio, a considerable place, 


has a population of 10,200. Womébre de Dios has 





of French soldiers, to escort him to any part of the 
peninsula, which he might chuse. But it was_an- 


6,800 and Pasquiaro 5,600.. Svltillo 6,609. Ma- 


nounced to him that France would inunediatell’: finus, 2,409, Parras (near which the vine flourishez 


. . exceedingly), San Jose del Parrel, the residence of 
make war upon him, and never suffer him to reign; |“* edingly ), . ooet 
for it was the duty of the emperor to make war for | ‘#¢ deputation of the mines, has 5,000 inhabitants; 


the maintenance of the rights of his crown, and 
those which had been ceded to him by Charles, and 
to destroy the projects of the partizans of Engiand. 

Ferdinand, it is said, would have returned, but 
not without a promise that the French armies should 
be withdrawn, or placed under his orders, and this 
being refused, he preferred securing to himself a 
peaceful life. This statement has evidently been 
published to lessen the abhorrence which the narra- 
tive of Cevailos has excited wherever it has reach- 
ed; but force is admitted, even in this statement it- 
self; and if it were true, the atrocity of Bonaparte’s 
conduct would not in the slightest degree be extenu- 
ated. ‘The whole system of treachery, from the se- 
cret treaty of Fontainbleau, under cover of which 
troops were introduced into the heart of Spain, to 
the artifices and repeated falsehoods by which Fer- 
dinand was decoyed into his powér, remains the 
same. 

‘Intimidated by threats, Ferdinand surrendered 
his own rights and those of his brothers, and uncle 
Don Antonio, who had been sent from Madrid, ra- 
ther as prisoners than in any other characters, (May 
10.) In return for this base sacrifice, Bonaparte 
promised them the palaces, parks and farms of Na- 
varre, with 50,000 acres of the woods dependent 
upon them, free from encumbrance, together with a 
splendid appannage rent on the treasury of France. 
No meution was made in the treaty of the Queen of 
Etruria and her son, a boy of eight vears old, who, 
by the doubly villainous treaty of Fontainbleau, 
was to have been made king of North Lusitania— 
Involved in what mav truly be called the common 
destruction of their house, they were seized with 
the Infuntes at Madrid, and escorted to Bayonne; 
and the whole of this unhappy family, now thai 
the mockery of negouciation was at at end, were 
sent mito the interior of‘ France. 


(ro pz conrinvéEp.) 


Santa Rosa de Cosizuiriachi, has 10,500 and. Gua- 
risamey, an old mine, 2,800. 

| The intendancy of Sonora, the most thinly po. 
pulated of all in New Spain, having only 321,400 
inhabitants scattered over 19,143 square leagues, 
lies on the gulf of California, and is 280 leagues in 


length. This country very little known. Pure. 


gold is picked up in the vallies, but in no very 
great quantities, though a few large lumps have 
been found. Some of the Indians conform to the 
Catholic religion, under the guidance of the mis- 
sionary monks. 

The ruins of the ancient Aztec, considered by 
Mexican historians as the abode of their ancestors, 
are said to occupy a space of ground of more than 
a league square. In the midst of them is.an edifice 
called the Casa Grande, laid down according to the 
four cardinal points—from north to south, 445 feet, 
and from east to west 276 feet. It is constructed of 
clay; the walls are nearly 4 feet im thickness—it 
appears to have had several stories and apartments; 
to have been defended by an oduter wall, and supplied 
with water by an artificial canal. “The whole sur- 


“, rounding plain is covered with broken earthen 


pitchers «nd pots, prettily painted in white, red, 
blue.” The ruims of other places, formerly populous 
‘are to be found in this intendaney. ‘The nauve in- 
-habitants have fields of maize, cotton and gourds, 
and are highly civilized. 

Arispe, the residence of the intendant, has a popu- 
lation of 7,600. Senora, 6,400. Culacan, 1'',890 
Canaloa, 9,590. El Rosario,5,600. Villa del Fuer- 
te, 7,900. Los Alamas, the residence of a depu- 
tation of the mines, 7,900. 


The Province of New Merico, has 40.200 inhabi- 
tants, and contains 5,700. square jeagues. The 
climate is cold—the great river of the North is 80 
hardly frozen as to admit the passage of horses 
and carries on the ice. In thedescripiicn of Uus pro- 
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vince we find nothing interesting, except a curious | 
account that the channel of the great river became 
dry of a‘sudden, having forced.a new one. The 
towns are, Sante Fe, ulation 3,600. __dlbu- 
guergue, 6,000. Taos, 8,900. Puaso del Norte, a 
military post, on the right. bank’of the river.— 
There is a perpetual war between the Indians and 
Spaniards. ° ee Edits aa 
The Province of Old California is very thinly in- 
habiied, having but 9,000 souls, on nearly 7,295 
square leagues. California was discovered by an 
expedition of Hernando de Grixalva, undertaken by 
direction of Cortez, to find a passage to the East 
Indies. It was long supposed to be an island, and 
was famous for its pearl! fisheries. 

The sky in California “is constantly serene, and’ 
of a deep blue, without a cloud; and should any 
clouds appear for a moment at the setting of the’ 
sun, they display the most beautiful shades of vio- 
let, purple and green.” The country is barren and 
desert. Good water is rarely found—the soil is 
dry, sandy and mountainous. Some of the vallies, 
however, are fertile. The Jesuits made many at- 
tempts to establish themselves in this country, and 
made considerable improvements, but were expel- 
led in 1767. The Dominicians succeeded them, 
and at present have the government of the country, 
aided by afew Spanish soldiers, There are no 
towns worth naming. JZoreto and St. Juan are the 
principal villages. 

The intendancy of New California had, in 1803, 
15,600 inhabitants—its extent in square leagues is 
2,125, and lies on the South sea. This country 
being fertile, appears likely to become important. 
The population in 1790, including Indians attached 
to the soil, who had began to cultivate their fields, 
was 7,748—in 1802, 15,562.. The state of agri- 
culture bears a proportionate improvement. In 
1802, an estimate of the live stock of the people was 
made—beeves, 67,792; sheep, 107,172; hogs 1,040; 
horses, 2,187; mules, 877. The Indians manufac- 
time coarse woollen stuffs, and are peaceable, in- 
dustrious and benevolent. All sorts of game is 
plentitul; some of the stags are said to have horns 
nine feet long, and to rest them on thir backs when 
running. 

There are several villages in this district. San 
Francisco has a fine port, with 820 inhxzbitants. It 
may be considered as the capital of the country. 

{We have thus closely pursued our author through 
all the intendancies, and noted every thing that - 
relates we have deemed interesting—and, though 
the article has already extended to a length beyond 
calculation when we commenced, to render it com- 
plete, we shall follow him as briefly as possible 
through his general remarks. ] 

So great an extent of country situated as it is, 
with so great elevations of land, must possess a 
great variety of climate—its productions, of course 
are various—alpine plants and tropical fruits arc 
found in the Kingdom of New Spain—(which, it 
may be proper to observe in this place, as deseribed 
by Humboldt, comprises all the country generally 
laid down in the maps under the names of Mezico 
and New Merico.) The banaaa is, for the inhabi- 
tants of the low countries, what wheat, rye, barley, 
&c. is to those who inhabit the table lands or high 
plains; of which our author says “I doubt if there 
is another plant on the globe which on so small a 
space can produce so considerable a mass of nutri- 
tive substance.” The cultivation is easy, the produc- 
tion rapid, & the fruit abundant. In the same regions 
is also cultjvaied a vzluable plant, the root of which 


is Made a nutritive bread. These constitufe the 
chief diet of the people. In the more elevated re- 
gions, European grain, maize, &c. are principally 
and abundantly cultivated. ‘The common people 
depend chiefly on the maize, and its common crop 
is from.130 to 170 fold. It does not flourish on 
lands elevated more than 9,000 feet. The ancient 
Mexicans made sugar from the stalks. The whole 
produce of this article in Mexico, is estimated 

one year with another, to amount to 1,755 1-2 mil- 
lions of pounds, which, rating a bushel at 50 Ibs. is 

35,130,000 bushels. Agricultural product is much 
assisted by artificial irrigation, for certain months in 
the year, (from June to September) are exceedingly 
dry. In this species of labor the Indians are pecu- 
liarly expert. Wheat is considered as a good crop 
when it yields 18 for one, though some lands pro- 
duce a great deal more, The consumption of this 
grain in the whole kingdom is estimated, at 331 _ 
millions of lbs.-equal to 5,516,666 bushels, of 60 lbs. | 
each. Some wheaten flour is exported to the Hava- 
na, &e. The general price of labor is very low in 
Mexico—2 reals (25 cents) in the temperate regions 
rand 21-2 reals in the hot countries, are paid to 
laboring agriculturalists. The potatoe is cultivated 
in the highest and coldest parts of the Andes and 
produces abundantly; they are the largest and best, 
perhaps, in the world. The Mexicans possess all the 
garden stuff and fruit trees of Europe, and also cul- 
tivate many indigenous plants. From the juice of a 
vegetable called maguey or meti, they produce a sp1- 
ritous liquor, which is the chief drink of the inha- 
bitants of the capital. The juice is obtained by 
tapping the plant, which though not more than 5 
feet high, will yield, in the season, 375 cubie inches 
per day; but im this tapping great judgment is 
required, or the. plant perishes. The liquor thus 
gathered undergoes a fermentation; it is considered 
as a good stomachic and strengthener, as well as 
wholesome. The amount of duties paid on this 
liquor in the three cities of Mexico, Toluco, and 
Peudla, amounted, in 1793, to 817,739 dollars. By 
distillation they form a very strong brandy from 
the juice of this vegetable, which to the nha itants 
also supplies the place of hemp and papyrus. The 
paper on which the ancient Mexicans wrote or 
painted their hieroglyphical figures was made of the 
fibres of its leaves, macerated in water and disposed 
in layers. From the policy which Cortez pursued in 
the conquest of the country, and which in the eyes 
of the moralist must greatly detract from his merits 
as a hero, very small remains of Indian antiquities 
are to be found in any of those places over which he 
'ed his cruelly victorious army. The ruins of the 
Aztec dikes and aqueducts are however still to be 
seen; the colossal statue of the goddess Teoyaomi- 
gui, placed in one of the galleries of the University; 
the foundations of the palace of the kings Alcolhva- 
can; the remains of the two pyramids of San Juan 
de Teotihuacan, called the houses of the Sun and | 
Moon, which are supposed to have been construct- 
ed in the eighth or ninth ecntury—all evince the 
genius and science of a people whom the civilized 
European looks upon as scarce pertaining to the 
human race, The pyramid, or teocalli of Cholua, 
is nine feet eight inches higher than the Mycerl 
nus, or the third of the great Egyptsan p) rannds 
of the group of Ghize”—it Was evidently higher 
than at present, though its elevations is 177 feei— 
the “horizontal breadth of the base is 459 metres 

(1433 feet) and it covers a surface of 45,208 square 
feet. It appears to be built of alternaie strata © 
bricks and clay. In the midst of it is a church, 





affords the flour of manioc, or magnec, of which 


\where a priest of Indian extraction ceicbraics B45? | 
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‘every morning—his useal above is on the summit’ 
of the monument. | e ; ia 
‘Besides the gold and silver mines in Mexico, 
{said to be 1000 in number,] and too numerous to 
articuiarize, they have mines of copper, tin, lead,, 
iron, sulphur, quicksilver, alum, vitrol, with va- 
rious precious stones. From the researches of 
the botanist it appears that there are more than 2000 
plants, chiefly medical, indigenous to the country; 
among these are such as produce the Gum Arabic, 
Copal, Liquid Amber and Elastic Gum, ail articles 
of commerce. The trade of Guaxaca in cochineal 
is estimated at an annual value of 200,000 crowns. 
Latitude and longitude of the chief places in 
Mexico, as fixed by Humboldt. 
~ M Lat. Long.W.ofParis. L.fr. Wash. 
d. m. & dom & d. mm %& 
9 25 45, 101 25 30, 22 4 6 
19 299 0, 98 11 52, 18 50 52 
Acapulco 16 50 29, 102 620, 22 45 29 
Guanaxuato 21 015, 103 15 0, 23 50 00 
19 42 0, 103 1215, 23 47 15 
19 30 45, 92 50 45, 13 25 45 
Names and heizhths of some of the most remarka- 
ble elevations in New Spain, above the level of the sea. 
Volan de Popocalpetl - -» feet 17,716 
Pic d’Orizaba - + - - 17,371 
City of Mexico —-- - 7,470 
Toluca 8,818 
Puebla - : . - 7,198 
Valladolid - - - 6,404 
There are many other. mountains and cities about 
the height of the above, but these are presumed 
sufficient for our purpose. 
e = 


Literary Intelligence. 

We are much pleased to find that the “American 
Lady’s Preceptor,” has been so decidedly approved 
di by the public eoice, that the publisher,—Mr. Ed- 
ward J. Coale,—is enabled to issue a second edition 
in so short a time, after the publication of the first. 
This selection exhibits purity of taste, and what is 
better, purity of principles: and the popularity 
which it enjoys in the first female seminaries in 
this city ard in Philadelphia, is an honorable proof 
of the sound judgment and assiduous care wiih 
which they are conducted. 

Certainly, too much attention cannot be bestow- 
ed on the education of women. To enlighten the 
source from which society receives its earliest im- 
pressions; to instruct that by which we are im- 
proved and to sow the seeds of pleasure where we 
reap such an abundant harvest of happiness, must 
always be regarded by the man of liberal feelings 
as a dutv, dictated alike by gratitude and policy.— 
But this is not the place to enlarge upon so impor- 
tantatopic. The prefutory address of the Editor 
evinces that he has not undertaken his task, without 
ability to execute what he has deliberately planned. 


PREFATORY ADDRESS. 

The education of women has, at all times, been 
an object of the most sedulous attention among ihe 
more enlightened nations of Europe. It is pleasing 
to remark, as it exhibits the least dubious proof of 
our progress in refinement, that this very important 
subject has, of late, excited scarcely an inferior de- 
gree of interest in our own country. Ali our large 
‘cies can now claim a seminary for the instruction 
of temales, in which the system of education is no 
longer narrowed by puritanical illiberality, or vitia- 
ted hy the interference of any vuicar prejudice. Tk 
Mav, indeed, be truly affirmed, that the women of 
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led by those of any country bisy; saethiee We look to $u- 
rity of morals, delicacy of deportment, or those de- 
lightful embellishments which ‘give splendor to the 
face of society, 5 ith 





. _ only Lardlins aia the gang our 
emales, which strikes us, is, perhaps, an undue : 
propriation of time to the acquisition of those light 
accomplishments; which serve well, to enliven and 
decot ate the early season of life, but. which are at- 
tended with no durable advantages. The arts of 
painting, of music, of dancing, are expensively and 
most tediously taught in our schools, but how sel- 
dom are they praciised, after the lapse of a few years, 
even by those who have reached the greatest proui- 
ciency. . , ATGe a ee 

‘We mean not, however, to detract from the value 
of personal accomplishment,—they are, on the con- 
trary, in our estimation, very essential features to 
every scheme of liberal and polite education, But 
there are other objects to which, we think, they 
ought to be subordinate, and, especially, that they 
should never be allowed to encroach on the more 
important cultivation of the intellectual powers.— 
As we elevate the mind, weenlarge the sphere both 
of female utility, and female happiness—with an 
intellect invigorated by discipline, and properly 
imbued. with the love of letters, a woman has re- 
sources on which she may perpetually draw in eve- 
ry emergency, or vicissitude of fortune. - "5 

Thus accomplished, she, moreover, becomes bet- 
ter fitted to discharge, with success, the various, 
complicated, and interesting duties incident to her 
condition, and the pilgrimage of her existence is 
rendered not only smooth and easy, but dignified 
and useful. 

Convinced, therefore, of the importance of en- 
couraging a fondness for elegant literature, in the 


period of childhood, and not less of the necessity of . 


guiding the immature ge Sie of girls in the se- 
lection of proper species of reading, the editor has, 
with some labour, and no small care, prepared a 
work which he trusts will be found subservient to 
these ends. 

Of the value of tompriations, like the one now 
offered to the public, little need be said. Elegant 
extracts from the purer sources of literature, pre- 
sent us, (as has been happily expressed ‘by one of 
the first classical writers of our own country,) 
“with wisdom in a nut shell, and the quintessence 
of sweets in the acorn bow] of the fairies.” They, 
at least, supply, at a moderate expence, the place of 
many books, and insinuate a taste for reading which 
often lays the foundation of very extensive improve- 
ment in subsequent life. 

The editor cannot close this address, without 2 
due acknowledgment for the abundant success of 
his first edition, which has been sold in little mare 
than seven months—in grateful return of such pub- 
lic.patronage, he has redoubled his attention in the 
revision of the second edition, and by additional ap- 
propriate selections, he hopes at least te retain the 
public opinion of this favoured little work. 


The “Missouri Company” are extending their 
trade to the uttermost branches of that mighty river, 
in parties of from 50 to 100 men each, well armed 
and completely equipped. The Sioux, a numerous 
and warlike tribe of Indians, are chiefly feared; but 
as they become better acquainted with the supe- 
rior power of the whites, it is presumed, they will 
acquire peaceable dispositions, Tie various tribes 
are well supplied with arms and ammunition, 
supposed to be furnished by the British to annoy 





the present aye, in the United Siutes, are not excel. 


this trade. 
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~ hundred yards in width—after it had prostrated the 
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- Dreadful. Calamity at Charleston. {otherwise rnuch dam 


, From the Charleston Courier, of Sept. 11, — 

Tt is again our painful duty to detail the awful 
effects of a dreadful visitation upon our’ ill-fated 
city. A Tornado having passed through it carry- 
ing death and desolation in its pro pail 
“ On Sunday evening last, the which had 
been for some days light and variable, shifted tu the 
north east, and blowing very fresh through the 
night, it continued in the same quarter all day on 
Monday and Monday night; on bare gs | morning 
it blew with’ increased violence, and during the 


almost uninterrupted fall of rain. About 10 o’clock 
in the foretioon of Tuesday, the wind shifted to 
south east, and at half past twelve o’elock, a Torna- 
do, unprecedented here in its extent and effects, cross- 
ed a section of our city. It first took effect at Fort 
Mechanic, situated onthe south east point of the 
city, and passing from thence in a north west direc- 
tion, it crossed the town in a direct line to the pond 
on the north side of Cannon’s bridge; how far it has 
extended its ravages into the country we have not 
yet learnt. In its progress it overturned and com- 
pletely destroyed a great number of houses and out 
buildings, unroofed others, and prostrated trees, 
fences, and almost every thing coming in contact 
with it. It iscomputed, from a hasty view of the 
scene of devastation, that the loss of the city will fall 
little, if any, short of that experienced by the cala- 
mitous fire in October last. But, in addition to 
this great loss of property, we have, on this occasion, 
to lament the loss of several valuable lives. 

The Tornado appears to have been about one 


flag-staff on Fort Mechanic, unroofed the house 
within the enclesure of that fort, thrown down the 
blacksmith shop contiguous to it, and unroofed all 
the houses immediately adjoining the fort, it crossed 
over to Lynch’s’ Lane, where it unroofed several 
houses; from thence it proceeded across Church 
street, continued to Meeting-street, where several 
houses were unroofed, particularly the new brick 
house of Benjamin Russel, Esq. whose loss in 
furniture, &c, cannot amount to less than 20,000 
dollars; from Meeting-street it crossed to Thradd- 
street, where a large three story wooden house 
on the south side, about half way between Meet- 
ing and King-streets, was blown over, which 
crushed two adjoining houses in its fall; and most 
of the houses on both sides of the street to the cor- 
ner of King-street were unroofed or much shattered. 
it passed up King-street, nearly to Broad-street, 
unroofing and shattering several housés in its pro- 
ress, until it reached Broad-streei; here the house 
of Br, Alexander Barcn, situated at the corner of 
Orange-street, and the venerable mansion of the late 
Dr. Chandler, on the opposite corner, were very 
roughly handled; the latter being old and weak was 
completely wrenched to pieces; on the opposite 
side of Broad-street, the premises lately purchased 
by the St. Andrew’s Society, and oceupied by Mr. 
Henry Inglesby; the mansion of the late general 
Macpherson, and some other buildings, were either 
unroofed or much damaged; passing tliroug! | 
Vaux-Hall Garden, it cressed over Queen-street, 
near to the corner of Friend-street, and shattered 
several houses in its progress, it went to the corner 


| —One or two houses 
were ted on Beaufain-street—After leaving 
Beaufain-street the houses being less compactly 
situated, the marks of its ravages are not so dis- 
tinctly to be traced, though it appears to have lost 
nothing of its violence.—The mansion house of the 
honorable Judge Desaussure, was violently assailed, 
and suffered very considerably; one of the chim- 
neys was thrown down; and a part of the family, 
who were at the time in an upper room of the house, 
were precipitated with the falling bricks through 
the two floors into the kitchen. Providentially no 
lives were lost, excepting that of anegro girl. Se- 
veral other houses in the outer skirts of the city 
were either unroofed or much injnred; and we also 
understand that much injury has been sustained in 
the village of Islington, but we were unable, last 
evening, to obtain any further particulars. 

The most painful part of our duty still remains— 
it is to record the deaths which have been occasioned 
by this dreadful disaster; they are, so far as has 
come to our knowledge, as follows: Miss Margraret 
Cozens, aged 21 years, killed m 2 house adjoining 
fort Mechanic. 

Dr. Conton, anative of France, a worthy man— 
killed by the falling of his house in Beaufain-strect. 
Mr. Peterson, a native of Germany, grocer, at the 
corner of Magazine and Mazyck-street. 

A free Mulatto man, in Church-street, continued. 

A French Mulatto girl in King-street. 

Two Mulatto children either killed or drowned 
by the falling of a wooden house which was 
blown down into the mill-pond of Cannon’s bridge. 

A Negro man, belonging to Mr. Denar, Mazyck- 
street. 

We have also heard of two or three other Ne- 
groes killed, but did not hear to whom they be- 
longed. 

Besides which, a great number of persons have 
either had their limbs broken, or been very much 
bruised; and we fear that others have perished 
whose bodies have not yet been discovered 

This dreadful visitation is more afflicting than 
even the ravages of a conflagration. The Tornado 
struck suddenly; passed through the city wi-h the 
rapidity of lighting, and in an instant, involved in 
destruction and death both the habitation and the 
inhabitant; no notice of the approaching danger 
was given, and before friendship and humanitv 
could fly to the relief of the sufferers all was involved 
inruin. It was preceded by a momentary deceitful 
calm, and wis attended by a steady rumbling noise, 
notunlike that of acariage rattling over a pavement. 

Last evening the wind shifted to the south-east, 
and although it continued to blow with some vio- 
lence, we trust the storm has spent its force. 

We did not gain any intelligerce from Sullivan’: 
Island—but as the tide did not rise so high as on 
former occasions, we hope that the citizens at pre- 
sent upon the Island have escaped without injury. 

What effect this severe storm may have had upon 
the crops, remains to be seen—we think the damage 
sustained must be considerable. 

We trust that our seafaring brethren upon the 
coast have been enabled to wheiher the storm—the 
- hipping in the harbor have sustained but little inju- 
ry; afew smail craft have been sunk by the wharves, 


From the Courier of September 12. 
In addition to the particulars furnished in‘yester- 





of Magazine and Mazyck-streets; two or three 


day’s Courier, of the dreadful devastation occasion- | 


houses fronting on the former of these streets were'ed by the awful visitation to our city, many oiher 


blown down; and in the progress of the Tornado 
up Mazyck-street several houses were unroofed or 





particulars have come to our knowledge. We shall 
not attempt to particularise the numerous sufferers | 
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on this melancholy occasion, convinced that it 


would be mapesctes to give a correct statement of| — 


every individual loss. r opinion of the great 
general loss which has been sustained, is strength- 
ened by a resurvey of the ruins, which are even 
more extensive than we had at. first apprehended; 


. an immense number of houses which were not im- 
mediately within the vortex of the Tornado, have} 


suffered more or less from the falling ruins of those 


; which were more immediately the subjects of its 


fury... Slates and tiles, torn from the roofs of the 
houses, are to be seen in every direction, half buri- 
ed in the sides of neighbouring buildings; and in 
some instances, joists, and even massy beams, - are 
found transfixed through the contiguous buildings. 
Large masses of lead and pieces of iron, which had 
been attached to houses, have since been discovered 
nearly buried in the walls of other buildings, at the 
distance of several hundred yards. The more we 
reflect upon the awful subject, the more we are as- 
tonished, that comparatively so few have perished 


under theruins. In addition to the deaihs of white 


persons enumerated in our last, Mrs, Stewart’s 
daughter, about 12 years old, has since died from 
the wounds received by the falling of a house in 
Churc: street, and several negroes have also since 
died. of their wounds. The number of deaths alto- 
gether will not, probably, fall short of twenty. 

Among the many instances of divine protection 
on this awful occasion, the following was particu- 
larly interesting:—A lady, far advanced in pregnan- 
cy, Was reposing with her sister on herbed m an 
upper apartment, when the Tornado reached the 
house. The noise so alarmed a negro girl in wait- 
ing that she sought for refuge under the bed.on 
which her mistress was lying. A stack of chimnies 
was struck by the wind with such tremendous vio- 
lence that it fell on the roof and forced its way 
through the house to the ground, precipitating the 
floor along with it. The bed fell with the floors, 
but the ladies, we are happy to state, escaped with- 
out any injury. The negro girl beneath the bed, 
was crushed to pieces. 

The happy tidings that no injury had been sus- 
tained on Sullivan’s island, reached town early 
yesterday morning, gave relief to many an agonized 
heart, whose family or connections were in that 
exposed situation, while it was utterly impossible 
to fly to their ¢ssistance. 

The carrier of the southern mail, on crossing the 
causeway on this side of Ashley’s river bridge in a 
sulky, was swept off and carried nearly 200 yards— 
the horse was drowned, but the driver fortunately 
escaped, with the mail, altho’ it was much damaged. 

The effects of the Tornado have extended some 
distance into the country, prostrating trees and 
fences in its progress. 

A EA ASOLO WIEDEN LOGE 


——. _ 


A boy from an American vessel was received into 
the public infirmary here a few days ago, under 
very peculiar circumsiances—While yet on the 
A ‘nerican coast, the legs of this unfortunate youth, 
which were very badly frost bitten, exhibited such 
symptoms of gangrene, that noth:ing but immediate 
ampritation seemed to have any chance of saving 
‘his lite. In this desperate extremity, with no. sur- 
geon at hand, an Lalian sailor effered his services, 
waich after some deliberation were accepied. He 
cut off the poor boy’s legs with a common case 
knife, and sawed the bones with a large carpenter’s 
saw, and bound up the stumps in the best manner 
he could. The boy happily survived this sccne of 
butchery, and is now in the Liverpool Infirmary, in 
London fiaper. 


American Statistics. | 
‘ROM BLODGETT’s ECONOMICA. 


Total consumption. of all the foreign. merchandize 
.. from known facts and from, estimates on the ex- 
perience of .the last. five. years; rated at the 
prices at which they were sold.to the consumers. 

















Although the total consumption at the cost to the 
consumers may amount to 86,000,000 dollars, near 
20 per centum of this sum was realized in profits 
by our trading citizens. The nett cost of goods, or 
the sum paid for them in Europe, was not more 
than 69,000,000 dollars; but.as this was more than 
10 dollars a head for our population, then amount- 
ing to above 6,500,000 persons, the times require we 
should think of the best mode to save as much of 
this sum in future as we can, and by the earliest 
and most salutary mode in our power.” 


FINANCES OF CONNECTICUT. 


STATEMENT 
To the General Assembly in May, 1811, of the 
Funds of the State, viz: 








Stock in Banks, $125,050 
Funded 6 per cent. of the U. States 2 
real capital, 245,437 49 
Funded 3 per cent. stock 50,038 6 
Cash inthe Treasury appropriated 28.618 91 
5 


to Civil List expenses, 
Bonds, new Lands, &c. Avails of 7) 
new Lands sold, the interest of 
which is appropriated for sup- > 1,304,929 81 
port of schools, 
The State owed no debts at the above date, and 
every Tax was paid. 





The Chronicle. 


Various accounis confirm a report sometime. in 
circulation, that every American vessel detained in 
France since the Ist of November last, (the day on 
which the French decrees were to have been re- 
voked) are released. This is a fortunate occurrence; 
and must, lead to the abrogation of the British 
orders in council, if any faith can be putin the de- 
clarations of the government of that country—they 
have repeatedly promised to rescind their orders 
when ‘the French decrees were revoked. 

Seven ships from /foland,' with special licenses 
under the sign manuel of Napoleon, arrived at Lon- 
don on the 25th ofJuly, laden-with cheese. 





The Emperor of the French is again forming an 
encampment at Boulogne—the flotilla, prepared 





only, within: the United States, for the year 1807, 


Merchandize, du-| x | 136,000 
ties ad valorem at] _ - | 960,000 
-121-2 to 221-2) 850,00 
percentum  (49,505,000)iBra {3,500,900 
Nails and Spikes | 520,030/Wines  }3,127,480 
Lead & manufac- 19,608,660 
tures of lead 358,29 : 2,644,382 
Steel, &c. 336,000)Sugar §,027,630 
Beer, ale & porter} 155,500)} 2,917,220 
Cheese, British &| 32,080 
Dutch “1 "43.600 296,600 
Boots and shoes 171,840 ‘Indigo 266,°00 
Coal 72,600'}Pimento 54,000 
Salt 1,506,000,JAUl other 2 |, anno 
Rum and spirits | 5,103,000] articles i 4,000,000 
Total, ~~ 683,876,612 
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‘long since, for the ‘ostensible object of invading 


26th of July. 
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England, has been exercised, and is said to be in a 
miserable condition. 
Bonaparte has issued a decree forbidding an 


wards, to marry without Ais special permission! 
This outrageous interference with the native rights 
of society, shows us the extent of the despotism 
prevailing in France. By another decree, the pu- 
nishment of death, within 12 hours after detection, 
is to be inflicted on any person found guilty of cor- 
fesponding with the subjects of Great Britain, or in 
negociating English bills of exchange. 

The following sublime stuff presents a choice 
picture of royalty, and makes us wonder that men 
can become such sycophantic fools: 

The French legislative body was dissolved on the 
The President addressed the mem- 
bers in a long speech, of which the following is an 
article: . 

“Gentlemen—The deputation which you com- 
missioned to carry. to the King of Rome the 
homage of the legislative body, repaired this morn- 
ing to St. Cloud; none of us could behold without 
a lively interest, this august infant, upon whom so 
many destinies repose, and whose age inspires the 
Most tender sentiments. We have borne to him all 
your sentiments. Gentlemen mixing with them 
those wishes which the love of our own children is 
calculated to inspire, madame, the governess, re- 
ceived them, and thanked us in the name of the 
young prince;“ doubtless, at the same time regret- 
ing that he was unable to join his personal senti- 
Mments in those which she expressed to the legisla- 
tive body.” Applauses from all parts of the hall! 

Lucien Bonaparte’s daughter (with her father now 
in England) is about to be married to a young gen- 
tleman of Shropshire, named Charlton.——The 
Prince Regent of Portugal has settled a pension of 
20,000 crowns per annum on Lord Wellington—of 
10,000 on General Beresford, and 5,000 on Colonel 
Trant. The king of England was alive on the 13th 
of August, but his dissolution still hourly looked for. 

The exportation of gun-powder, arms, lead, &c. 
is prohibited in England; even coastwise; but large 
quantities have lately been shipped by express order 
of the government—supposed to Russia; between 
whom and England there seems a good understand- 
ing about to take place. Considerable numbers of 
British troops are still embarking for Portugal.— 
We are yet without any important news from that 
country or from Spain. Bonaparte is making the 
most arbitrary and extraordinary efforts in all parts 
of his empire to furnish his ships with seamen. On 
July 25, an American ship sailed from Portsmouth, 
(Eng.) with 80 masters of vessels and seamen be- 
longing to American ships condemned at that port. 

A Court of Inquiry on Captain Bingham, of the 
the Little Belt, has approved of his conduct. 

Private letters from France inform us that large 
bodies of troops are entering Spain; and strong 
hopes are entertained of bringing the long and 
bloody conflict to a conclusion, A report is circu- 
lated that Bonaparte will,himself take the command. 
Count de Segur, one of his ministers, in a late speech 
to the legislative body, said— 

“The emperor wishes for peace, and the liberty 
of the seas; he has 800,000 men under arms; the 
Princes of Europe are his allies; his whole empire 
enjoys profound tranquillity; without loans, with- 
sut anticipations, 954 millions (francs) raised with 
“xcility, secure the free execution of his noble 
plans; and his majesty commissions us to address 
you only in the language of satisfaction and hope.” 


The Emperor of Russia, it is said in'a London 
paper, has assembled their lines of troops, extend- 
ing from Riga on the right to the river Dwina or 


y|the left, comprisin wards of 300,000 i. 
young woman worth 6000 francs ($1125) or up-}] The  SOmpreng We , men 


re is many reasons to believe he is about to 
make peace with England, which seems consider. 
ed as tantamount toa declaration of war against 
France. 

On the 27th of September a battle—as important 
in the opinion of the .2mateurs, as that of Austerlitz, 
Jena or Wagram, is to be fought near Doncaster in 
England, between the famous bruisers, Cribéd and 
Molineaux. The latter is a negro; a native of Ame- 
rica. Betting at present equal. A sum al to 


} $250,000 is already said to be betted on the issue 


of this contest! 

As, according to the British doctrine of blockade 
a vessel is liable for a breach of it 3000 miles from 
the port declared to be so—between the dangers of 
capture on our own coast, on the high seas, and 
on the coast of France, vessels from the latter coun- 
try for the United States are as completely running 
the gauntlet as though we were actually at war. 
We have a list of forty-four American vessels late- 
ly condemned in England, on various pretences. 
It is possible the captain of the brig Alert may be 
tried for piracy (as resistance to the will of the Bri- 
tish on the ocean is piracy or war) for he gallantly 
recaptured his vessel, sent part of the prize-master’s 
crew adrift in the jolly boat, and secured four others 
in the hold. But immediately after being over- 
hauled by another British frigate, w2s captured 
and sent into Portsmouth. 

A contest between the French and Prussian 
troops garrisoning Dantzic lately took’ place in 
which nearly 100 were killed. Great animosity 
seems to prevail between the troops of these na- 
tions. 


Qe ere ey, 


The Ediior’s Department. 


With this number we present a supplement of 
eight pages—not because of any late events which 
rendered the exertion necessary, but merely as an 
evidence of gratitude. We intend, however, to re- 
serve the greater portion of our strength in this 
respect, until the meeting of Congress;, when we 
shall not only have much interesting matter before 
us, but, from the arrangements we expect to make, 
be enabled to give it new—“piping hot,” as the say- 
ing is, to our friends; as it.is our particular desire 
to record contemporaneous matters; and endeavor 
first to give them to the public with order and har- 
mony, and in ample form. In the interim we shall 
proceed to Register such things of former transac- 
tions as are deemed generally interesting. 


The tables furnished in this work are not calcu- 
lated for present or immediate use; but to afford | 
reference for interesting and important facts as 
they are wanted. 


We have the pleasure this week to offer our 
thanks to nearly two huadred new subscribers re- 
ceived since the last number went to press. Such 
evidence of public opinion in our favor, we trust, 
will not be lost. There are now 1893 subscribers 
to the Weekly Register. 

New subscribers will be furnished fiom the be- 
ginning—we have yet some extra copies leit.—~ | 
Notices of irregularities or omissions are requested 
to be transmitted to the office. 

. 





In the next number, we intend to devote sc vera) 
a 
pages to manufactures, cericuliures &e. 





